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modesty, there lay a rich treasure of intellectual 
power.”’* Ss 

The recognition was mutual. They saw each eS 
other. like face answering to face in a glass. j 
With that true “discerning of spirits,” so re- 
markably bestowed upon him, William Forster 
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istry and example powerfully impressed me; 
and I soon found that, beneath the veil of his 





for several important chapters in his ‘ Essays on 
Christianity,” and the “ Bible Notes.” See his Mem- 
ois by J. B. Braithwaite, vo}. i., p. 109. 
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REVIEW. 





of a weak mind, if I say that I felt so much the 
awfulness of the engagement, that I could not 
but desire in secret aspiration to the Source of 
help, that grace might be granted adequate to 
the exigencies of the oceasion. Nor could I 
doubt but that He who knew thy desire to pro- 
mote his glory would vouchsafe the aid of his 
Spirit, so that at least thy own faith might be 
strengthened, whilst thou was endeavoring to 
do what thou couldst for the confirmation of thy 
fellow-believers. 

“T am the better pleased with the thought of 
thy observations being made public, under the 
consideration that they will wear an appearance 
doctrinal or critical, rather than controversial ; 
the latter has been so much the case with the 
anti Socinian tracts that I have met with, and 
it is so difficult to manage that kind of writing 
with a truly Christian temper, that I fear our 
adversaries have had a little cause for triumph 
on that head. 

“The doctrine of the eternal divinity of the 
Lord Jesus has obtained much of my most se- 
rious thoughtfulness since I last saw thee. I 
feel it to be one of infinite importance. I am 
more and more convinced of its truth, and re- 
gard it more than ever as the keystone of our 
holy religion. Take that away, and the grand 
combination of truth in the mystery of redemp- 
tion will soon fall into confusion. O! how I 


love to dwell upon the mercies of God in Christ 


Jesus. How it humbles the pride of man into 
the very dust of his unworthiness ; and, when 
applied under the animating influence of the 
Spirit, how it raises the soul in hope of an in- 
heritance incorruptible in the heavens! No 
room for the creature—its own works, its own 
merits, or its own excellencies. There every 
crown is cast down at the footstool of the Re- 
deemer, and Christ within and Christ without 
become our hope of plory—not the one without 
the other, but both in blessed unison, exalting 
his own praise.”’ 

Daring the ensuing summer, William Forster 
visited the families of Friends in some of the 
Monthly Meetings around London, and held 
meetings also with the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts. 

During the progress of this engagement, he 
writes :— 

ToJ. J. Gurney. 
Staines, 18th of Eighth month, 1815. 

“ The remembrance of thee is attended with 
that sweet and precious feeling which I take to 
be a lively sense of the fellowship of the Gos- 
pel of Christ ; and I often recur with peculiar 
satisfaction to the few days we passed together in 
Suffolk aod Hssex—to our meetings, our con- 
versation and our readings, but more especially 
to what I edt, and what I believe thou felt with 
me. The last half hour of our last stage is to 
this day a subject of very grateful recollection ; 
it was one of those bright spots in my pilgrim- 


age to which [ trust I shall often look back 
with comfort and satisfaction. 

I left-home last First-day two weeks, and had 
a meeting in a barn at Harrow, on the way to 
Uxbridge. It was very large; the love and 
power of Christ were richly and eminently 
displayed in my view, and I think I never felt 
more of the consolations of the Gospel dis- 
pensed for my own support and encouragement 
than whilst travelling alone that evening,—a 
striking contrast to conflicts, fears and doubts 
which assailed me on my setting out. Such 
seasons are truly like a brook by the way. If 
the fortaste be so unutterably glorious, so com- 
pletely satisfying, what must the fulness be’ 
But we often rise to fall; and sometimes with 
little hope of being lifted up again; so it was 
with me. I had to wade under much sensible 
weakness in our visit to Friends as we weut 
from house to house; but yet | trust the Lord 
was with us. Blessed be his name, He made 
his power manifest. Last First-day evening 
we were at a meeting at Sunbury, a large village 
on the banks of the Thames; it cost me much 
previous conflict, but ended to my comfort and 
relief. Every First day evening since I parted 
from thee at Plashet has been occupied in 
similar engagements. Most of the meetings 
have been held in villages where the people 
seemed much unacquainted with our Society, 
so that the order and quietness which prevailed 
were the more striking and satisfactory. When 
I have been through Wandsworth Monthly 
Meeting, I trust the present commission will 
soon close. Sometimes I wish for a little res- 
pite, but my principal desire is for that state 
of resignation in which I can feel it to be my 
daily meat and drink to do the will of wy 
Father who is in heaven.” 

Not much “respite” appears to have been 
allotted him ; for, soon after the conclusion of 
the service in his own Quarterly Meeting, 
more distant prospects of religious labor opened 
before him. 

The work here referred to was a journey to 
the Midland Counties, including a visit to the 
families of Friends in Bristol. He left home 
early in the Eleventh month, and proceeded to 
Royston, and thence, through Huntingdonshire, 
into Cambridgeshire and the Isle of E ly, hold- 
ing mectings both with Friends and the in- 
habitants generally, in many places as he 
passed along, of which no particular record is 


preserved. 
(To be eontinued.) 


A German preacher said of preaching, ‘‘ Your 
arrow should be shot from a tight bow-string of 
a perfect inward confidence and certainty ; then 
it becomes the arrow of the Lord’s deliverance ” 

+ 

Wesley says, “ we are every moment pleasiny 

or displeasing to God.” 
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DAILY WORRIES. 
BY F. 8 DALE, M. A, 
“If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
Gop will provide for sacrifice. 
Uld friends, old scenes, will lovelier be 
As more of Heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care.” 


Christian Year. 

There isan old saying, “ Light loads carried far, 
grow heavy.” And so it is that our little daily 
worries often cause us much distress. Our regular 
daily life is not marked by many great joys or 
great sorrows. God sends to most of us a few 
of these, but not many. Our wise and loving 
Father sees that too many great joys would 
intoxicate us, and make us unmindful of our 
work and of our destiny. He sees that too 
many great sorrows would crush us, and take 
all the heart out of us. And so, as one who 
knows our frame, he tempers our trials, and 
gently trains us for our better hcme by means 
of a daily discipline, wherein are many /ittle 
joys and /ittle sorrows. Now if this be so, it 
follows at once, that it is a very important 
thing to make a right use of these little en- 
joyments, and of these little troubles. Our 
common-place life is intended by God to be our 
schooling for heaven. We are to learn not 
ouly from those providential mercies which 
strike us as most remarkable, not only from 
those heavy trials which God sometimes lays 
upon us, but also, and perhaps chiefly, from the 
common-place events of each day. 

God is teaching us daily, if we will but learn. 
He is teaching us by means of our little com- 
forts, pleasures and hopes. He is teaching us 
by means of our little annoyances, vexations, 
disappointments, and cares. And therefore I 
tuke it that the subject of daily worries, is one 
well worth*a more serious consideration than 
it often gets. 


I. Worries: where they come from. 


1. I need hardy lay it down as a certain 
fact, that man, whether be be good or bad, 
must have trouble in this life. Man is born 
unto trouble. It is*part of his heritage here 
below. The plague of sin has so thoroughly 
eaten into the very frame-work of this world, 
it has so penetrated men’s minds and men’s 
bodies, it has so corrupted the whole visible 
creation, that all must be taken down and 
dissolved before the curse can be got rid of. 

As in the time of the Levitical law, the 
plague of leprosy broke cut sometimes in the 
walls of a house, and the house had to be taken 
down, all the stones, and the timber, and the 
mortar broken up—so the plague of sin is a 
fretting leprosy in this world of ours; nothing 
short of the breaking up of the present system 
of things can remove the evil. We live in a 
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disjointed woe-worn world, and neither sin nor 
trouble can be cleared out of it, until Christ 
our Saviour returns to make all things new. 

Therefore we say, it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the very nature of things here, 
that all men should meet with trouble. Sin is 
around, ay, and within us too, and therefore 
its dark shadow, sorrow, can never be far off. 
But the child of God, the believer in God’s 
dear Son, needs not to look upon the troubles 
that sarround him, as evils all against him. 
They indeed cannot but remind him of the pres- 
ence of sin, and of his own poor sinful nature, 
and, therefore, they may well make him hum- 
ble ; but these troubles are all sent to him by 
His Father, to be helps, not hindrances. Just 
as the curse of /abor is turned into a blessing, 
so the curse is taken out of troubles, and all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God. But more of this presently. 

Now we only remark this, that owing to the 
disorderly state of things here, no man can es- 
cape trouble. God has not seen fit to spare 
even his own children, whom he loves best, 
from this common lot of all men. We have 
allof us our “daily worries,” little troubles, and 
annoyances, which we cannot escape. A man 
is thrown into the midst of some vexing, irri- 
tating fellow-workmen. A poor mother, with 
her three or four little ones getting into mis- 
chief, or crying often for ecrying’s sake, is al- 
most beside herself. There is a cross-grained 
neighbor who seems determined to be as diso- 
bliging as possible. A child comes home from 
school, and has lost his new cap. Some one 
has been spreading false and unkind stories 
about. These and a thousand other annoyances, 
are happening to some of us every day; they 
are part of that common lot which God has ap- 
pointed for us all. 

2. But while it is “true that little daily 
troubles and worries are inseparable from 
man’s condition in this world of sin and trial, 
it is also true that most of us make very many 
worries for ourselves. This we do in three 
ways :— 

(a) By making that a trouble which is no trouble. 

(4) By making much of a little. 

(c) By failing to remove, when we can, the cause of 
annoyance, 

(a) We often make a trouble for ourselves 
where there is none. Some persons seem to 
have a propensity for picking up everything 
in the shape of a trouble that they can meet 
with. They have become so accustomed to a 
state of worry, that they sem to feel out of 
their element if they have not a goodly pack of 
anxieties and troubles upon their back. So, 
if ever things are smooth and worries few, 
they must needs manufacture some vexations 
for themselves. They will look forward to to- 
morrow, or to the next week, and fancy all 
kinds of calamities which may come upon them 

































































































































































































































































































































196 FRIENDS’ 
—or they fancy that some one feels unkindly | 
towards them—or that So and So laughed at} 
them the other day—or that people generally 
slight them, and do not pay them so much re- 
spect as others get. But every one knows how} 
easy it is to make trouble out of nothing—how 
often persons do it. 

(b) Yet more often do we make a great 
trouble out of a little one. Take as an illustra- 
tion, or as an example, whichever you please. 
A man is walking through a narrow lane on a 
hot day, the flies come buzzing about him, now 
one settles on his nose, now one on his chin. 
If the man walks on quietly, only knocking off | 
the intruders as they settle on his face, he gets 
on very well ; the annoyance is trifling enough ; 
but if he allows himself to be downright teazed, 
and says, ‘‘ I cannot bear this buzzing, get off, 
avd leave me to myself,” and if he begins to 
lay about him right and left to drive off his tor- 
menters, he will not have one enemy the leas, 
but he will fret and fume himself into a very 
unpleasant state of worry for a hot day. Now 
there are many other little troubles besides flies 
which we often make very much worse than 
they need be; instead of patiently and quietly 
putting up with what we cannot help, we fret 
against the petty annoyance, and thus make it 
ten-fold worse. For instance :— 

A master has an irritating manner, and yet 
he is a thoughtful, generous man in the main. 
Well, make up your mind to take no notice of 
his vexing ways ; it is just a pill which you 
must ewallow, and the less you think about it 
the better. 

A neighbor is noisy, and wont take your 
friendly hint about the pleasures of quiet. 
Well, if you cannot manage to move to a better 
spot, make up your mind to put up with the 
annoyance as it is, and not to make it all the 
greater by constantly worrying yourself about 
it. 


(c) We sometimes make troubles for our- 
selves by failing to remove, as we are able, the 


cause of annoyance. It is surprising how lazy 
persons often are, even in clearing away the 
things which trouble them. They suffer the 
plague of a smoky chimney, on and off, for 
months, sooner than take the trouble of getting 
a new chimney pot. . They let a door creak on 
its hinges, and wake the child a dozen times, 
when alittle oil would set all right in a minute: 
Have you never been kept awake some cold 
boisterous night by the slamming of a door or 
the creaking of a window, when you have been 
too lazy to turn out of bed and to stop the 
noise ? 

But there is a far more serious case which 
ought to be mentioned here. How many pa- 
rents suffer not only worry and vexation, but 
bitter distress, from the ceaseless racket and 
disobedience of their children, because they 
have been too weak and silly, or too lazy and 
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careless, to demand due respect and submission. 


Depend upon it there are many of our worries 
which we might puta stop to altogether, if 
only we would bestir ourselves,—if we would 
do a little more, and complain a little less, 
And betore we leave this point, we may 
say, generally, that though from the very 
nature of things here, we must meet with many 
little daily troubles, there are a great many 
more troubles of our own making. We burden 
ourselves with fancied crosses when we have no 
real ones; we fret and fume over a /ittle an- 
noyance until it becomes a great one; or we 
suffer things to discomfort and vex us, when a 
little common sense and diligence might put 
them all to rights. In other words, God sends 
us all many little trials, but we make very many 
more for ourselves. 


II. 


As it is with great afflictions, so it is with little 
worries, they dono good, but rather harm, to those 
who are without the grace of God. There is noth- 
ing in pain or in sorrow of themselves to bring 
blessing to the heart of man. Too often may God 
say to the obstinate sinner, * I have smitten you 
with sickness, and with bereavement, and with 
poverty ; yet have ye not returned to me, saith 
the Lord.” Nay, more, where the heart is 
without the Spirit of God, troubles only bring 
a curse with them. As the hot sun, while it 
gives fresh vigor to the living, only hastens 
corruption in the dead, so afflictions, which God 
means for blessing, are only a curse unto those 
who are dead in their sins. 

iven little daily worries tend to sour the 
heart, unless within that heart God dwells. 
Oh, let us all remember this—the thought is 
tremendously solemn—if we are without the 
Spirit, if our hearts have never been taught to 
believe in the Son of God, and to love him, ail 
that happens to us is really against us. We 
are walking contrary to God, and therefore, 
necessarily, God is walking contrary to us. 
Sorrows, great or small, can bring no good to 
us ; prosperity and success can be no real profit 
to us; for “The curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked.” There it ever rests as 
adark brooding cloud, »blighting everything. 
We need not fear sorrow as a guest in our 
homes, if Christ be there also. But to have 
no Christ there, and only distress, disappoint- 
ment, vexation, and fear; this is indeed a dark 
portion. God forbid that it should be ours. 

But if we are God’s children by faith in 
Jesus Christ, then are we assured that our little 
vexations and annoyances, just as much as our 
greater trials, are heaven-sent messengers to help 
us on our way home. Ewch day, as I said be- 
fore, is a day spent in God’s school. He is 
the teacher, and, in compassion to our ignor- 
ance and weakness, he gives us line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little, and there 3 


Worries: what they do for us. 
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little. So that it is our privilege, when once 


as poor lost sinners we have taken ourselves 
and our sins to Jesus the Saviour, to see in 
every little disappointment and cross a token 
of our Father’s care, and a reminder of our 
Father’s home. We are being trained up into 
more and more of the temper and mind of 
Christ. We are learning meekness, patience, 
and trustfulness. God is sending us just the 
medicine we need to cure us of selfishness and 
fretfulness, and if we quietly receive it as his 
appointment, we shall find there is not so much 
bitter in it as we thought. 

We should, notwithstanding daily wear and 
tear, live a very calm, happy life, if we could 
only look upon our troubles as God’s loving 
discipline most wisely portioned out to us, to 
make us like the image of His Son Jesus 
Christ. This confidence would cause “ life’s 
dullest, dreariest walk ’’ to ‘be a path of peace 
and hope; our common-place worries’ would 
henceforth be ful! of interest, and we should 
thankfully say with the Psalmist of old, “ Thy 
loving correction has made me great.”—And 
this brings us to consider. 

(To be concluded.) 
sible titi 
For Friends’ Review. 
Epistle of Wa. Dewssury in 1653, signed 
also and endorsed by George Fox. 


In bringing the following extract before the 
notice of the readers of the Review, a desire 
has arisen that we may all consider whether we 
do sufficiently value the privilege of meeting 
together to unite in worshipping our, Heavenly 
Father, and whether we are faithful in “ im- 
proving every opportunity” for thus waiting 
on the Lord. 

Deep appears to have been the sense enter- 
tained by our early Friends, of the value of 
social worship; and it may well be questioned 
whether a more full return to their practices in 
this particular, might not be accompanied with 
an increase of life and power amongst us, ap- 
proaching more and more nearly to theirs. 

J. W. 


“And you who are chosen, (as overseers,) 
watch over the flock of God, you to whom is 
committed the charge and care; and take the 
oversight thereof, nut by constraint, but willing- 
ly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. | 
charge and command you in the presence of the 
living God, not to rule as lords over God’s 
heritage, but in the power of the Spirit in all 
purity. Be examples to the flock, and see that 
order be kept in the church, in eonstant meet- 
ing together, according to the rule that hath 
been given forth, that is to say, once a week or 
more, if it may be, besides the First day meet- 
ing. And you are to have a general meeting 
with Friends near you, once in tgro or three 
weeks, as the Lord orders and makes way. 
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“ Be not slack and backward, but faithful to 
the Lord, in improving every opportunity for 
Friends to meet; and in every town where 
Friends are scattered, lay the charge and care 
on some Friends the most grown in the Truth, 
to see that they meet together to wait on the 
Lord three or four hours, as the Lord orders it, 
one night or two in the week.” 

For Friends’ Keview. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


Joho Blackwood, son of Dr. B. W. Black- 
wood, of Haddonfield, N. J., died on the 3d of 
Tenth month, 1865, aged 22 years. 

In recording the death of this iovely and be- 
loved young man, we are afresh reminded that 
‘all flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field.’’ Possessed of a 
refined and cultivated mind, good talents for 
business, and, above all, strong faith in Christ, 
his friends had looked forward to his being 
spared for years of usefulness. It was in the 
autumn of 1859, when but sixteen years of age, 
that he became a living believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and experienced that wonderful 
change, a being born again, without which our 
Saviour declares no man can see the kingdom 
of God. From this time his was, in a remark- 
able degree, a life of faith and trust in his Re- 
deemer. Accepting with childlike confidence 
the promise of our Lord, ‘“‘ He that believeth 


hath everlasting life,’ he was enabled to rejoice. 


in His salvation, under a conscious sense of his 
Redeemer’s love. 

He took a decided stand, and having believed 
with his heart, he confessed also with his 
mouth, and said, openly, “I am a Christian.” 
He thought the distinction between the be- 
liever and the man of the world should be clearly 
defined, and would not attend a place of mere 
amusement, “ for,” he said, “such is no place 
for a Christian.” The study of the Bible was 
his delight, and he declared that many of his 
happiest hours were spent in its perusal. 

Thus he lived on for several years until his 
health gave way. He then said to a friend 
that he oever felt so happy in his life as he did 
just after having one of his most profuse heemor- 
rhages from the lungs, when he thought he 
must soon die; and to another sympathizing 
friend he remarked that he had never been 
bappier than siace lying on his bed of weakness. 
He was not able to come down stairs for more 
than a year before his departure, and during 
that time be evinced no disposition to murmur 
at his lot, and no clinging to earth or its enjoy- 
ments. 

So sweet and serene was his countenance, 
that his room did not seem like the chamber 
of death, but was the “pleasant spot” of the 
house. 

On the morning of his death, after a night 
of great bodily distress, his mother said to him, 
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“Thou wilt soon be with thy Saviour.” His 
countenance expressed joytul surprise. He 
asked, “‘ How soon?” and added, “ the sooner, 
the better.” Sovn after he inquired, ‘‘ How 
long can I possibly live?” He was told he 
could not last all day, when he said, fervently, 
‘‘Thank God.” He was soon told he must die 
before noon; and, upon being asked if he was 
glad, he answered, ‘Glad! I never was so 
glad before.’”’ Being asked if he had not some- 
thing to say to his brother, he whispered, “ Look 
to Jesus.” 

Shortly after this he gently passed away, 
without sigh or struggle, to that Saviour whom 
he had so loved and trusted. There was grief 
but no gloom in that chamber, for it was felt 
that he had indeed fallen asleep in Jesus. 

A. B. 
cchaetnenitatbsiamninane 
EXTINCT CONTROVERSIES. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 

Passing into another order of ideas, let us 
take Locke and his defence of civil government 
against the advocates of passive obedience. 
There are few philosophers of the seventeenth 
century whose methods of observation and rea- 
soning are still so fresh and modern as Locke’s. 
Yet itis hardly too much to say that one-half of 
his celebrated treatise on Government is now 
effectually obsolete. No less than fifty-six folio 


pages out of one hundred and twenty-five are 


taken up with the demolition of Sir Robert 
Filmer’s ludicrously absurd theory, that all 
mankind are born slaves by reason of the sov- 
ereignty given by God to Adam. It is impossi- 
ble to exceed the minuteness and tediousness 
with which he combats this view step by step. 
The titles of the chapters are enough to show 
this :—Chapter 3, “Of Adam’s Title to Sov- 
ereignty by Creation ;’ Chapter 4, “Of 
Adam’s Title to Sovereignty by Donation ”— 
Genesis i. 28; Chapter 5, “Of Adam’s Title 
to Sovereignty by the Subjection of . Eve ;” 

Chapter 6, “Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty 
by Fatherhood,” &e. The obsoleteness of a 
controversy was never more vividly manifest. 
Some have hinted that Locke rather wasted his 
time in refuting such nonsense, but this is to show 
a want of the historic spirit which never fails 
to recognize the successive aspects under which 
truth and error may appear at different epochs. 
Not to say that Locke had a distinct personal 
stake in the issue of the controv ersy, and that 
he was the last man to waste his time in trifling, 
the vigor and purgency of his dialectics are 
as brilliant in this treatise as in any of his 
works, and it is clear enough that he consid- 
ered this portion of the dispute a serious and 
important one. Some of his arguments are 
most amusingly pointed and racy, and positive- 
ly explode poor Filmer into space. As, for in- 
stance, “ And if God made all mankind slaves 
to Adam and his heirs by giving Adam domin- 


impugn. 
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ion over every living thing that moveth on the 
earth (Gen. i. 28), as our author would have 
it, methinks Sir Robert should have earried his 
monarchical power one step higher, and satis- 
fied the world that princes might eat their sub- 
jects too, since God gave as full power to Noah 
and his heirs (Gen. ix. 2) to eat every living 
thing that moveth,as he did to Adam te have do- 
minion over them, the Hebrew words in both 
places being the same.”” In fact, Locke, in his 
defence of liberty, would scarcely appear less 
antiquated beside his greatest English success- 
or, Mr. Mill, than would Sir Robert Filmer 
beside his modern répresentatives in the advo- 
cacy of absolutist opinions—namely, Mr. Car- 
lyle and De Maistre. 

There are two ways of looking at an old 
controversy. There is the narrow vulgar way 
which patronizes or despises all the past, and 
indignantly scorns the people who in former 
times were not violent partisans of the last new- 
fangled views; and there is the less easy and 
obvious but more philosophic way which allows 
for differences of mental stand-point, and 
strives to appreciate the difficulties with which 
both innovators and their opponents had to 
contend. The temptation to regard the former 
opponents of a now clearly-established truth as 
either very stupid or very unconscientious is 
often great. As Dr. Whewell says—* We have 
a latent persuasion that we in their place should 
have been wiser and more clear-sighted ; that 
we should have taken the right side, end given 
an assent at once tothe truth. Yet in reality 
such a persuasion is a mere delusion.” Nothing, 
we imagine, is more likely to dispel such de- 
lusions than an occasional study of the details 
of some great controversy. Opposition to a 
new discovery will generally be found to take 
place somewhat in this way. A vigorous and 


observing mind is struck by a fact or series of 


facts, and i in process of time educes from them 
a new generalization which is prese ‘nted as a 
newly- discovered law of nature. Opponents 
start up, and argue, and protest, and it will gen- 
erally be found ‘that they are not resisting from 
mere mental inertia and stupidity, which can- 
not admit or grasp a new conception, but that 
they are battling for some other larger and old- 
er theory which the new-comer is supposed to 
They appear as champions of old es- 
tablished truth against upstart novelty. Per- 
haps the old theory, hitherto received as a 
canon of thought, is not denied even by the in- 
novator, yet his innovation is clearly fatal to it. 
Vehewment efforts at compromise and reconcilia- 
tion are made. The discoverer protests that 
he has no wish to unsettle the important prin- 
ciple with which his new views are supposed to 
clash. His opponents make light of his wishes, 
and point triumphantly to the revolutionary 
tendency ofghis doctrines. And so the contest 
goes on. The advocates of the old system are 
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at least as conscious of integrity and love of 
truth as their opponents. All their intellectual 
furniture and apparatus resent and resist the 
introduction of the intruder who threatens to 
bring confusion and rain among views in which 
their minds and characters have been formed ; 
and if, as it has often happened, they have been 
accustomed to consider the views thus endan- 
gerec as of transcendent importance, not only 
to the present, but to the future and eternal wel- 
fare of humanity, their anxiety and difficulty 
can well be understood, if not completely ex- 
cused. It was in this way that most of the dis- 
coveries of the great mathematicians who pre- 
ceded Newton were met by their supposed an- 
tagonism to the doctrine of the Church or the 
letter of Scripture. Neither Copernicus nor 
Galileo believed one whit mdre in his ge- 
ometry and mechanics than did the zealous 
Churchmen who withstood them believe in the 
supremacy and all-sufficiency of Holy Writ. 


_If geometry appeared to say one thing and 


Scripture another, they had vo doubt which 
was in the wrong. To suppose that ordinary 
men, at the bidding of a problem or calculation, 
would, so to speak, empty their minds of all 
previous opinions and beliefs, can only arise 
from an imperfect and one. sided view of hu- 
man nature. Of course, in process of time, the 
new discovery, if it were really one, and found- 
ed on fact, acquired such clearness and evi- 
dence that it was impossible for any rational 
being to deny it, follow what would. What 
generally followed was a quiet and unobtru- 
sive modification of the old theory in whose 
behalf the battle had been fought.. To what 
an extent this occurred in the instance which 
we have just cited will be at once recollected 
by our readers. 

But while it behooves us to hold the balance 
fairly, and to avoid injustice even to men who 
have been dead and gone ages ago, simply for 
our own sakes, it is nevertheless to be remem- 
bered that resistance to truth is no light thing, 
even if it be made on the highest and most 
conscientious grounds. The old battle-fields on 
which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the strife was so hot and animated, are 
now quietly tilled by peaceful workers, undis 
turbed by hostile inroads. Astronomy, me- 
chanics, chemistry, and almost geology itself, 
preserve the even tenor of their way unmolest- 
ed by controversy, except by such as arises in 
their own private dominions, and among their 
own most loyal subjects. These are mere fam- 
ily quarrels which soon pass off, and are follow- 
ed by ‘greater harmony and prosperity than 
ever. But the contemporaries of Darwin and 
Huxley, of Mill and Comte, need not be told 
that the old wars have broken out in new places, 
and that discussions are now pending which 
will one day rank among the most important of 
philosophical causes cé/ebres. By both of the 
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contending parties we think that a useful moral 
might be drawn from the facts and precedents 
to be met with in numerous, and all but forgot- 
ten extinct controversies. 


— 9 
“ NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 


There isa religion of sentiment. It lives in re- 
fined thought, in beauty of architecture, in pa- 
thetic harmonies. It demands a system of pro- 
prieties, a subdued tone, elegance of manner in 
the pulpit, and in social intercourse. It must 
not yield to deep emotion, nor utter itself in 
impassioned words. It must be calm, serene, 
graceful, musical. Its worship must be in a 
shadowy temple, under a dim, religious light, 
amid gothic arches and cathedral aisles. It 
must be reminded of the distant and eternal. 
It feels an awe in the contemplation of mystery, 
and clothes God in the majesty of darkness, 
silence and repose! Bat it has no love for God, 
no trust in Jesus, no joy in the doctrines and 
duties of discipleship, no sense of reality in its 
creed. It is not like the palm-tree giving out 
the oil of gladness, dropping rich fruit at the 
feet of the traveller, and flourishing in renewed 
vigor, even to old age; but like the fruitless 
elm, majestic and mysterious in the evening 
shades, impressing us more by its heavy waver- 
ing foliage, than by its massive trunk! Unlike 
to the burdened pear tree, that holds to your 
hand the richest of Pomona’s gifts, or the hum- 
ble vine that hangs out its purple clusters to 
the faint and weary, this mighty, majestic and 
solemn tree offers us “ Nothing but leaves !” 

And this illustrates that great religious sys- 
tem which consists in outward ceremonials ; 
which teaches its votaries that the waving of 
incense, and burning of tapers, and chanting of 
masses, and bowing at the host, adoring of relies, 
and worshipping ideal beauty in the form of the 
virgin mother, and abstraction of mind and 
heart from home and kindred, are acceptable 
in the sight of heaven; that the soul is best 
and purest when it retires from outward life, 
leaving the darkened and suffering of earth to 
struggle as they may with sins, and doubts, and 
fears. 

There is no reality in this. Religion is for 
men in society as well as alone. Its outwork- 
ings are not in silent contemplation of ideal per- 
fection, but in actual service in the family, in 
the world, and in the church. And the differ- 
ence between such Christians and those whom 
Christ makes and owns, is as the difference be- 
tween’the forest that stands in its own native 
beauty, crowned with foliage and looking up 
into the high heavens, and a forest that yields 
multitudinous forms to the service of man,.is 
builded into mansions, and mills, and swift 
ships; ministers to thousand households amid 
the snows and frosts of winter, and helps to 
build man into social security and national 
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greatness. In the one case there is the ministry 


of enduring good, in the other—* nothing but 
leaves.””—E. E. Adams. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1865. 


Norta CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.— 
Through the kindness of a correspondent who 
attended this meeting, we are enabled to furnish 
the following information. 

The Public Meetings for worship at New 
Garden and Deep River on First-day, the 5th 
inst. were very large and satisfactory. 

There were about 70 members at the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, besides 
strangers. J'riends were present at the Yearly 
Meeting from all the other Yearly Meetings, 
except Dublin and Ohio, and the average at- 
tendance of its own members was about 250 of 
each sex, of whom a large portion was young 
people between the ages of 18 and 30. 

The sittings were all cf a deeply interesting 
character, and the religious interest manifested 
in the proceedings increased from day to day. 
The house was crowded upon the main floor 
until the close on 6th day. 

In addition to the usual business, the proposi- 
tion from New York Yearly Meeting to estab- 
lish a Yearly Meeting in Canada was united 
with. A committee was appointed to meet the 
Conference in Baltimore on the subject of Peace; 
this brought out a very full and general expres- 
sion; it was evidently a subject which they 
thoroughly understood. There were not less than 
20 Friends present who had suffered for their 
testimony against war, and many more who had 
been refugees from their homes. 

Two Friends were appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting to attend the First-day School Confer- 
ence in N. Y. Friends of North Carolina have 
made wonderful progress in establishing these 
schools during the Rebellion. They report 21 
schools, 79 teachers and 1118 scholars, exclu- 
sive of afew Monthly Meetings which failed to 
make returns, besides a number of colored 
schools which they have recently opened. There 
is one school of 200 children which was estab- 
lished by Nathan Hunt and his wife in 1820, 
and has been continued in great usefulness up 
to this time, with only an interval of three years. 
By next year it is believed there will be a schoo! 
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in every meeting. A committee was appointed 
to visit all of the subordinate meetings, schools 
and families within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting. This concern took deep hold upon the 
meeting and led to much religious exercise, 
to the tendering of many hearts. The Bourd- 
ing School made a satisfactory Report, the 
Trustees showing much wisdom in continuing it 
during the war upon a specie basis, avoiding 
the ruinous depreciation of their State and Con- 
federate currency. 


Interesting meetings of the Tract and First- 
day School Associations were held in the evening, 
and participated in by the young people generally. 
They are doing a good work in these fields of 
labor, and will now be able to extend their use- 
fulness, as they have recently received large 
supplies of Bibles, Testaments and Tracts from 
the Baltimore and Philadelphia Associations. 


It appears from a private source, that 830 
members were received during the war, of whom 
over 500 were children ; 121 were adults subject 
to conscription, and it is satisfactory to find that 
they generally maintained our testimony against 
war; one of them, who had been a member but 
four months, sealed it with his life; others suffered 
severely, as they had not the legal privileges of 
those who were members before the war. 

Our friends Joseph Crosfield of London, 
Samuel Boyce of New England, Marmaduke C. 
Cope of Philadelphia and Francis T. King of 
Baltimore, had very full conferences with the 
Trustees of the Boarding School and the Educa- 
tion Committee for the purpose of establishing, 
through the Baltimore Association (acting on 
behalf of the other Yearly Meetings) a general 
system of Education for Friends within the limits 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, to recover, 
if possible, the past four years, which have been 
lost, and to place education in the future ona 
permanent basis. 

To do this, it was concluded to continue the 
Boarding School, placing there 20 of the most 
suitable children, whose parents have been im- 
poverished by the war, to replace the apparatus 
of the school and re-roof the house. Also to 
establish a day school for Friends’ children in 
each Monthly Meeting, the Association paying 
the teacher and furnishing the books, the meet- 
ings furnishing the school house and the teach- 
er’s board. To clevate the standard of educa- 
tion, and give that close personal supervision 
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which is essential to the success of the under- 
taking, it was concluded to appoint a ‘ general 
superintendent of Education,’ to inaugurate and 
supervise these schools, his salary to be paid by 
the Baltimore Association, under whom and the 
Education Committee he is to act. Much will 
of course depend upon the fitness of the super- 
intendent for his position ; requiring education, 
industry, prudence and religious weight of 
character. The appointment will be made by 
Friends of Baltimore, as will be seen by a notice 
elsewhere in the Review. 

The number of Friends’ children in North 
Carolina is very large, and by carefully prepared 
returns it appears they can all be reached by 
the proposed plan. It was very encouraging to 
witness how heartily the Yearly Meeting enter- 
ed into the arrangement, believing that in two 
years their situation will enable them to assume 
the cost and management themselves. 

Our correspondent says: ‘Inu looking over 
the past four years, it is very evident that Friends 
of North Carolina have been mercifully cared 
for and preserved, in many ways, and that they 
are very sensible of it.” 

LE 

Return oF I. SHarp rrom LasraDor.— 
‘‘Qur friends Isaac Sharp and Edwin Pumphrey 
were favored to land at Dover in safety and in 
good health on the morning of Fifth-day, the 
12th of Tenth month, after a passage, slightly 
in excess of the average—the homeward voyage 
from Labrador (as from the United States) 
usually occupies considerably less time than the 
passage out. They were twenty-six days on 
their way, having embarked at Hebron, the 
most northerly mission station of Eastern Amer- 
ica, on the 16th of Ninth month; the vessel 
made good progress at the outset, bat contrary 
winds afterwards prevailed. The brief summer 
of Labrador had, this year, fewer sunny days 
than usual; the potato crop, in the mission gar- 
dens, had consequently proved deficient. Be- 
fore our friends had left, snow fell thick and 
fast at mid day, which, however, was succeeded 
by finer weather. Kindness and hospitality 
were liberally dispensed wherever they came, 


and openness found in the minds and hearts of 


those among whom they tarried to receive a 
visit of Christian love, in the love in which it 
was offered ; the presence of the Lord, his good. 


ness and unmerited mercy, being from time to 
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time manifest among them. The general health 
of the Europeans and native Esquimaux was 
good; the epidemic which had proved very 
‘fatal having disappeared in the spring.” B. Fr'd. 


—~0 ———™ 


Resecca Cotuins.—The British Friend of 


the present month gives the following account 
of the movements of R. C. :— 


“Our friend Rebecca Collins, on the 9th of 


Tenth month, accompanied by James and Sarah 
Thompson, of Kendal, left London by rail, via 


Dover, for Ostend, and thence to Cologne and 
Dasseldorf. Oa Fourth-day morning, the 11th, 
our friends were at Dusselthal, where they 
were cordially welcomed by Mary Ann Murray, 
through whose instrumentality the family and 
children were all assembled after dinner, to the 
number of about three hundred, when Rebecca 
Collins addressed them in the strain of loving 
invitation to come to the Saviour, M. A. Mur- 
ray interpreting. The director made some 
remarks expressive of his entire concurrence in 
what had been uttered, and hoped that it might 
make a lasting impression. James Thompson 
returning home from this place, Rebecea Col- 
lins and Sarah Thompson went forward to 
Minden, where they arrived at a late hour. On 
Fifth-day morning, the 12th, the meeting was 
held for their accommodation, Fourth-day 
being the usual time. On this occasion, David 
Peitsmeyer acted as interpreter, and the certifi- 


cates, which he had previously translated, were 
read by August Mundhenck. The 13th and 


14th were occupied in visiting the families of 
Friends at Minden. On First-day, the 15th, 
R. C. and companion proceeded to Linden- 
Strasse, where a full meeting gathered, and 


the former was engaged at considerable length 
in ministry, well interpreted by D. Peitsmeyer. 


Met again at 3, afternoon. At the close, the 
Epistle from the Women’s Yearly Meeting in 
North Carolina was read, having been trans- 
lated into German. 

The 16th was allotted to visiting Ober- 
kirchen, the seven miles to which was accom- 
plished in about three hours. The company 
assembled numbered fourteen, and R. C. Was 
engaged both in exhortation and prayer. The 
visits of other Friends were remembered by 


some of the company, as that of Isaac Brown, 


of Eli and Sybil Jones, W. E. Turner, Xe. 

On the 17th, our friends, accompanied by 
D. Peitsmeyer, set off for Pyrmont and Frie- 
densthal; they arrived at the latter between 
seven and eight in the evening, and were 
kindly welcomed by John Seebohm and others. 
The family visits at this place were accom- 
plished in three sittings. On Fifth-day, the 
19th, Friends convened in the meeting-house ; 
those in membership are only ten; with a few 
visitors, there were fifteen present. From this 
our friends proceeded to Dusseldorf, having a 
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no less distinguished fellow-traveller than the 
Queen of Prussia.”’ 

iensatinciidaiiepeicmmeaen 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 19th of Tenth month, 
1865, at Friends’ Meeting House on Arch Street, 
Pascua.t Hacker to Mary, daughter of David Scull, 
all of this city. 

? alee . 

Diep, on the 3lst of Tenth month, 1865, JonaTHAN 
Dame, of Newport, R. I., in the 80th year of bis age, 
a worthy Elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 
He had been a patient sufferer in feeble health for 
many years, and for a considerable part of the time 
for a few years past unable to attend meetings, ex- 
cept occasionally ; but we trust be is now at rest in 
the blissful mansions of the world eternal. 

, on the 5th of Tenth month, 1865, in North 
Carolina, Mary TrueBioop, in the 85th year of ber 
age; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

Through a long and exemplary life she frequently 
gave evidence of a strong faith in her Redeemer. 
She prayed for herself and that her numerous family 
might all be permitted to meet her in heaven, and 
afterwards sweetly added, “ Would not this be a joy- 
ful meeting!” Near ber close she remarked that she 
saw nothing in ber way. 

, in West Philadelphia, on the 18th of Seventh 
month last, in ber 83d year, HANNAH MEETEER, & mem- 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

She was very retiring and reserved im speaking of 
her religious experience, but her patience and cheer- 
ful resignation under varied afflictions showed in 
whom ebe trusted. Her end was one of unclouded 
brightness, full of hope and joyous expectation ; ac- 
knowledging that in herself there was nothing, it 
was all of Christ. She was frequently beard to say, 
“ Precious, precious Saviour!” “ blessed Jesus !” and 
to one of her.chilcren she remarked, ‘ I hope Iam not 
deceiving myself when I say I do rejoice in the Lord, 
and joy in the God of my salvation.” 

‘- lei 
WANTED. 

A Female Teacher is desired for a Friends’ School 
in Richmond, Va. A knowledge of Latin is requi- 
site, and one who would take an interest in a Friends’ 
Mission School would be preferred. A comfortable 
home is provided. For particulars apply to 

Sarau F. Suitey, Richmor4, Va., or to 
Catuarine M. Suipcey, 238 S. Tenth St., Phila. 
—————— 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The Winter Term at Oak Grove Seminary will 
open on the 28th of Lleventh month, 1865, under the 
direction of AueusTinE Jones, A.M., Principal. 

Thorough repairs have been made in the buildings, 
both without and within. 

For particulars, send for a circular. 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, 


Vassalboro, Me. 
+~er— 3 


ges- A system of education for the children of 


Fronds in North Carolina has been agreed upon, em- 
bracing all the Monthly Meetings, and a suitable 
Friend is wanted to act as “ General Superintendent 
of Education.” 

The position will require a man of energy, edu- 
cation and weight of character, and a heart devoted 
to the work. Early application should be made to 
the undersigned, who will state the salary and duties 
of the office. , 

Francis T. Kine, 
Un behalf of Balt. Assoc. of Friends to aid 
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For Friends’ Review. 
DR. J. THOMAS’S LECTURES, 


“The Philosophy and Philosophers of An- 


tiquity” is a subject of never-ending interest. 


It is easy to-see how immeasurably below the 
teachings of Christianity were the doctrines of 
the ablest thinkers of antiquity. We smile at 
the theories which assumed that all things had 
their origin in water. air.or fire. But we are 
in danger of overlooking the influence which 
their patient thought, their unwearied earnest- 
ness in the search after truth, their moral and 
esthetic culture, have exerted on the condition 
of civilized men in all subsequent ages. We owe 
to them much positive truth, but we owe them 
more for the errors which they swept away. 
Who believes that Bacon could have taught his 
method of Induction if the labors of the old 
philosophers had not shown him that all other 
methods were in vain? 

Dr. Thomas’s first Lecture was delivered in 
the Hall of the University, on Fifth-day even- 
ing, the 16th inst. 

After remarking on the importance of ap- 
proaching the consideration of the subject in a 
candid spirit, the Lecturer proceeded to sketch 
briefly the characteristics of the earlier philoso- 
phers of Greece and their distinctive doc- 
trines. 

In this rapid analysis of the older philosophy, 
he traced it to the yet older mythology of Greece, 
showing how the one acted on the other. The 
wonderful beauty of Grecian scenery was al- 
luded to, as exerting a powerful influence in de- 
veloping in the Greek mind the love of the 
beautiful so characteristic of that nation. This 
love, it was remarked, pervaded every depart- 
ment of thought, the word beautiful being em- 
ployed to denote every thing excellent or divine. 

A large audience listened to this interesting 
lecture with marked attention. 

As the subject opens, and the later systems 
of Philosophy, ethical and religious, come to be 
discussed, and their relations to Christianity 
adverted to, the interest of the course will be 
increased. With the Lecturer’s well-known 
convictions, he can scarcely fail to point out 
how much of what is deemed original in modern 
materialistic writers is but the revival of the 
often refuted speculations of men who groped 
their way in the darkness of paganism. 

It was announced that the subject of the 
next Lecture would be Anaxagoras and Socrates. 

C. 


~~ + 


It is the green wood that shrinks. The seasoned 
material in the spiritual temple never shrioks 
in the hot atmosphere of persecution 


1h + 


‘With how many of us, alas!’’ said Massil- 


and advise Friends of the Soutkern States. | /00, ‘the moments are for our God, our entire 


Baltimore, 11th mo. 13, 1865. 


life is for ourselves.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 


ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Ricamonp, Inp., Eleventh mo. 6th, 1865. 

The Committee at its first meeting after 
Yearly Meeting, concluded to have 30 laborers 
at once in the field. It was arranged to have 
five at Jackson, including Elkanah and Irene 
Beard, who were to have charge of the Orphan 
Asylum if one could be located there; six at 
Helena, where Calvin and Alida Clark were al- 
ready managing the Asylum, and where Susan 
L. Horney would continue her Industrial School 
which she had so successfully carried on last 
year; six at Little Rock, where an Orphan 
Asylum is being established, and four at the 
Home Farm 4 miles from that place Six have 
been laboring at Pine Bluff and in the vicinity 
since the beginning of last 5th month, and one 
has been sent to Beard’s Levee, near Vicksburg, 
to assist a teacher who is there from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. 

« There are also eight other teachers at and 
around Vicksburg, sent by Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Committee have invested about $3000 
in fixtures and clothing for the Orphan Asylums; 
and they have purchased about $4000 worth 
of clothing which is shipped down the river un- 
made, together with a full supply of needles, 
thread, knitting needles, yarn, &c., that the 
colored people may learn how to cut out and 
sew for themselves, with the iostruction of our 
agents. The Board of Control will also be able 
to ship about 160 boxes of clothing, blankets, 
&e. Our Friend John Henry Douglas laid a 
concern to pay a religious visit to the missiona- 
ries and Freedmen in the Mississippi valley, 
and inspect the moral, physical and religious 
condition of the latter, before the Committee, 
which being cordially united with, the Com- 
mittee made the necessary arrangements for 
him, and he started south last 6th day. 

Dr. Nathan B. Hill of Minnesota, has been 
engaged as General Travelling Agent for the 
Board of Control of the four Yearly Meetings. 

Weare convinced, from all the accounts which 
we receive, that there is going to be much suf- 
fering amongst the Freedmen on account of the 
withdrawa! of relief by the General Govern- 
ment. The indications seem very clear that the 
present policy is to withdraw from the South- 
era States, and trust them to make their own 
reconstruction, and consequently leave the des- 
titute and unfortunate freedmen to the sympa- 
thies of a people who are now returning to their 
own desolate homes in a wasted and impover- 
ished cundition, and with feelings embittered 
towards the colored people. 

We therefure feel that we must do all we 
possibly can to alleviate their sufferings in their 
present time of need. T. H. 


Extracts from Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at White Water Meet- 
iny House, in Richmond, Indiana, on Fourth 
day, Ninth month 27, 1865. 

[Reports were received from the eleven 
Quarterly Meetings which compose the Yearly 
Meeting—one being Kansas—and all the rep- 
resentatives, fifty-three in number, were pres- 
ent except five. | ; 

The printed General Epistle, from the Year- 
ly Meeting, held in London, 1865, has been 
read, to our comfort and refreshment. 

[A reprint of 4,500 copies was directed. } 

Epistles addressed to this meeting, from the 
following Yearly Meetings, have also been re- 
ceived and read, viz: London, Dublin, New 
England, New York, Baltimore, Ohio, Westera 
and [owa. 

The renewed evidence of the continued fel- 
lowship and love of our brethren of the afore- 
said Yearly Meetings has been comforting 
and acceptable to us. The meeting, feeling 
that the written Epistle received at this time 
from our Friends in London, is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to our present condition, directs that it 
be printed, and attached as an appendix to our 
Minutes, in order that it may reach our mem- 
bers generally. 

Fifth day morning. Charles F. Coffin was 
appointed Clerk, and Charles 8S. Hubbard and 
Daniel Clark Assistants. 

The subject of resuming correspondence with 
our dear Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, has been introduced and seriously consid- 
ered. Inasmuch as this Meeting was amongst 
the first to suspend correspondence with that 
Yearly Meeting, in a feeling of love and Chris- 
tian regard toward our dear brethren there, we 
believe it may be right for us to propose a re- 
sumption thereof. We now appoint. . . “in 
conjunction with a like committee of women 
Friends,to take the subject into prayerful consid- 
eration ; and, if the way opens for it, to prepare 
and produce an Epistle to that Yearly Meet- 
ing, to a future sitting of this Meeting. 

‘The meeting then entered upon the consid- 
eration of the state of Society, by reading the 
queries and answers. Daring this engaye- 
ment, we have been favored to feel the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, uniting our hearts in 
love to each other and to the Head of the 
Church. 

[Meetings were established last ycar, as fol- 
low :] 

A Meeting for Worship, and a Preparative, 
by the name of Richmond, held in the City of 
| Richmond ; also, a Preparative, by the name of 

Orange, both within the limits of White Water 
Monthly Meeting and White Water Quarterly 
Meeting. A Meeting for Worship, and a Pre- 
parative, by the name of Western Grove, in the 
tlimits of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting and 
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Spiceland Quarterly Meeting. A Meeting for 


Worship, and a Preparative, by the name of 
Toledo, situated in the town of Toledo, Chase 
county, Kansas. A Meeting for Worship and 
a Preparative, by the neme of Delaware, ten 
miles south of Kansas Meeting and Kansas 
Quarterly Meeting. 

[Ministers recorded the past year were Jo- 
seph Moore, Elizabeth M. Test, Rebecca E. 
Talbert, Anna Jane Porch, Eliza Butler, Mil- 
ton Winslow, and Josephus Harris. ] 

Sixth-day.— Answers to the statistical queries 
propounded by last Yearly Meeting have been 
received from all the Quarterly Meetings except 
Wabash. The Quarterly Meetings are direct- 
ed to forward to our next Yearly Meeting full 
statements as required in the Minutes of our 
last Yearly Meeting, showing the answers for 
each of their Subordinate Meetings, and giving 
the number of families and parts of families 
separately. 

[Not including Wabash Quarterly Meeting, 
the answers show the members of the Yearly 
Meeting to be 11,955; 244 persons were re- 
ceived into membership during the last year, 
and 46 ceased to be members. 

Our duty as a Christian Church, to labor for 
the salvation of souls and the spread of the 
Gospel amongst men, has been brought to view 
and seriously considered, and an earnest desire 
prevailed that those amongst us who feel called 


into the vineyard, may obey that call ; and that 
all our members may look around and see 
whether they are discharging their religious 
duty to those who are outside the fold of Christ. 
If we are really branches abiding in the vine, 
we shall be enabled to bring forth fruit to the 


praise of the Great Husbandman. Whilst with- 
out Him we can do nothing to promote His 
glory, we cannot doubt that if we were individ- 
dually more faithful, we should, to a far greater 
extent than heretofore, have our part in the 
fulfilment of the injunction, “ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Our single object in al] such labor, should be 
that souls may be gathered to Christ. In order 
to this, we must first be endued with power 
from on high. May we then patiently abide 
under the influences of the blessed spirit of 
grace and supplication, that the fervent and 
effectual prayer may continually ascend with 
acceptance in the name of Jesus, that the word 
of the Lord may have free course and be glori- 
fied. Our worthy predecessors in the ‘Truth, 
were abundant in their labors for the conver- 
sion of the world, and they spent much time 
in proclaiming the Gospel amongst men, and 
in visiting and strengthening and encouraging 
the churches which were built up through the 
blessing of Christ on their labors. The ex- 
hertation of William Penn to Friends in his 
day, is surely no less applicable to us now: “ Be 
universal in your spirits, and keep out straitness 
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and narrowness. J.00k to God’s great and glo- 
rious kingdom and its prosperity. Our time 
is not our own, nor are we our own. God hath 
bought us with a price, not to serve ourselves, 
but to glorify Him in body, soul and spirit.” 

Let us, as followers of the blessed Saviour, 
be not forgetful of the poor, the degraded, and 
those who have none to care for them. This 
ought to be the concern not of ministers alone, 
but of every living member of the body ; that 
as there is a diversity of gifts under the admin- 
istration of the One Spirit, we would encourage 
all to be faithful to that measure of service to 
which they are called under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, and to improve the talent with 
which they have been intrusted. 

(Quarterly and Monthly Meetings are re- 
quested to read the foregoing minute in their 
meetings. ) 

The annual report of the Central Book and 
Tract Committee has been received and read, 
and is as follows. The labors of that commit- 
tee during the past year have been satisfactory 
to us. The committee is continued and en-, 
couraged to proceed in the work and report to 
our next Yearly Meeting : 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Central Book 
and Tract Committee. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

We haveadded to our larger series, two tracts, 
during the year, viz: No. 77, Woman’s Minis- 
try (taken from Bates’ Doctrines of Friends) ; 
and No. 78, Gospel principles, a reprint of one 
of the ‘Old Banner Essays,” lately published 
in England. We have also published, by per- 
mission of the author, five of the tracts of John 
Ashworth, alluded to in our last Report. 
These have been largely called for in many parts 
of the United Stutes—many of them having been 
sent to, New England, New York and Philadel- 
phia, as well as to other large cities, and to sol- 
diers’ camps, hospitals, etc. An edition of a “Let- 
ter to’sick and wounded soldiers,”’ written by a 
woman Friend who has visited many of that 
class, has also been published. The demand 
has been especially for the larger tracts during 
the past year; and to our smallest series, con- 
taining fifty-six numbers, no addition has been 
made. 

A copy of the Epistle from our Friends of 
London Yearly Meeting; to “ Friends in North 
America,” was received through the Yearly 
Meeting Correspondents at our Meeting in the 
Seventh month last; and as our Friends there 
desired it to have immediate circulation amongst 
Friends and others bearing the name of Friends, 
we directed an edition of 5,000 copies printed 
and distributed amongst the Monthly Meetings. 
The expense has been paid by the Yearly 
Meeting Treasurer, which we trust may be sat- 
isfactory to the Yearly Meeting. 

We find much openness to receive and read 
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tracts on War, and have distributed several hun- 
dred copies of “ Dymond on War,” (which 
have been kindly furnished by the Murray 
Fund, at about one-third their actual cost,) prin- 
cipally amongst ministers of other denomina- 
tions and prominent political men. We have 
reason to believe that they have been useful. 
We have a committee now engaged in reviewing 
our Tracts on War, (of which there are six in our 
series, ) to see whether any additions oralterations 
can be profitably made, or any new tracts on 
that subject added. We are also taking meas- 
ures, (if our means will jastify it,) for the pub- 
lication of some suitable reading matter for the 
‘Freedmen,” which shall combine religious 
instruction with literary improvement. 

We have published during the year, 185,650 
of our tracts, containing 1,707,000 pages, and 
have exchanged with the New York Tract As- 
sociation of Friends, for 22,700 of their tracts, 
containing 139,000 pages. We have also pur- 
chased from sundry other Tract Societies, 
31,700 tracts containing 336,260 pages, mak- 
ing a total of tracts published and purchased, 
of 245,050, containing 2,181,260 pages. 

Tracts have gone out of our Depository as 


has been much restricted on account of the ina- 
bility of this class to read. A considerable 
demand has arisen for tracts to supply Tract 
Reading Meetings and Circles. Some pains 
have been taken to select suitable tracts for 
this purpose, and in this interesting field we 
believe much good has been done. Many thou- 
sand tracts have been distributed amongst 
children in Mission Schools, which have gone 
into families of the poorer classes; and a con- 
siderable number of our members under relig- 
ious concera, have been engaged in visiting 
such families, not only in cities, but in country 
places ; also, poor-houses, prisons, etc., furnish- 
ing the inmates with tracts, and in many in- 
stances remaining to read them, and extending 
such religious labor as seemed to be called for 
by the Holy Spirit. 


(To be continued.) 


eee 





From the Tract Journal. 
THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN SAVANNAH. 
Savaynag, Aug. 1, 1865. 


I have a good report for you from the colored 
schools of Savannah. 


The Board of Edueation which we formed 


follows : among them last winter still lives and prospers. 
pages. | You remember it was composed of seventy of 
To Monthly Meeting Committees...... $23,110| the principal colored men of the city, who un- 





To Friends of Western Yearly Meeting 318,400 
To Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting... 143,400 
To Friends of N. Carolioa and Tenn.. 56,500 


dertook a self-supporting system among tliem- 
selves. Sherman had just arrived with free- 
dom; knowledge was now within their grasp; 













To Friends of Towa..............sesee00s 92,000 | and there were no white teachers to whom they 
To Friends of New York...............+ 212,250! could look for instruction. Such men as 
To Soldiers, Hospitals, ete............... 416,600 | Frazier, Campbell, Cox, Houston, De La Motte, 
To Prisoners of War.........0...ssse00-+ 57,400 | Burke, Porter and others,—the men with whom 
To Christian Commission............... 32,000] Mr. Stanton afterwards had his celebrated in- 
ROSNER ccntnteda idetabictinsen shesis 3,000 | terview,—resolved to go forward in reliance on 
To various calls at the Depository...... 260,700 | God and their own resources. ‘They organized 

; ————— and adopted a constitution, chose an executive 

Making a total of-::******......... 2,415,360 





committee, and selected teachers from among 
their own most intelligent young people, giving 
to each suitable wages. Five hundred children 
were immediately collected into ten schools of 
fifty each, and in the old Slave Mart and the 
Ozlethorpe Medical College the experiment 
was commenced. 

There was much misgiving, even among the 
most sanguine, as to the result. Gen. Howard, 
then with Sherman in the city, encouraged the 
effort, and expressed the earnest hope that this 
self-supporting plan would succeed. [ furnished 
from our Society such text-books for freedmen 
as we had then published ; and io February, as 
the army went North, we left the Association 
to struggle as best it could. It has had em- 
barrassments of every kind. At one time we 
heard it had proved a “complete failure.” 
Jadge, then, of a most agreeable surprise, when, 
vn arriving here two weeks since, [ found these 
schools all in existence, every teacher at his or 
her post, the committee on the alert, the num- 
ber of pupils increased from five hundred to 


pages, or about 412,528 Tracts. 

We believe that the distribution the past 
year has been done with increased care, and 
with much effort to make it useful and profitable. 

The tracts which have been given to Friends 
in various sections of our widely-extended 
country, have mostly been for re-distribution, 
and they have uo doubt been very extensively 
diffused. Those for soldiers, hospitals, and pris- 
oners of war, have mostly been distributed by 
Friends under religious concern, who have 
gone from bed to bed and furnished the 
inmates individually. This huwmiliating and 
laborious work, accompanied as it has been in 
several instances, by such religious labor as 
ability was afforded for at the time, has been 
greatly blessed, and we believe has been the 
means of turning not a few from the error of 
their ways, and bringing them toa saving know- 
ledge of Christ’s salvation. A few have been 
distributed by our Friends who haye been en- 
gaged amongst the Freednen; but this work 
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seven phendeod, and with branches out on the 
plantations, some of which, by their efforts, have 
extended up the river as far as Hamburg and 
Augusta. 

Here in the city, with other schools since 
formed, (white and black,) they have just passed 
through their examination, conducted by Major 
Manning, and with credit to themselves in every 
respect. I enclose an account of one of the ex- 
amivations from the Savannah Republican :— 

‘‘ In obedience toa kind invitation, we attended 
the examination of the Bryan School yesterday 
forenoon ; and, as this was our first visit to the 
Free Colored Schools, we feel it incumbent 
upon us to tell our readers what we saw while 
there, and what the intellectual prospects are 
for the advancement and elevation of the colored 
children of the South. 

The Bryan School is one of the free schools 
established by the Colored Educational Asso- 
ciation of Savannah, and is now held in the 
large hall formerly occupied asa slave mart. 

Upon entering the school, the walls of which 
are tastily draped with the emblems of mourn- 
ing in memory of Abraham Lincoln, we found 
a very orderly assemblage of some three hundred 
and fifty children, between the ages of seven 
and seventeen years, all very neatly clad, and 
every pupil paying strict attention to the 
teachers, who were propounding various ques- 
tions in the different studies. 

Exercises in grammar, ancient and modern 
history, orthography, geography, arithmetic, 
elocution, singing and declamation, were ex- 
cellent; and, considering the short time the 
scholars have studied, they exhibited marvel- 
lous aptitude for the complete mastery of the 
most difficult studies. During the entire ex- 
amination the scholars behaved in a most orderly 
manner, giving their undivided attention to 
their intellectual tasks, and listening closely to 
the simple but sound advice and eloquent re- 
marks of the visitors. 

It was a pleasing picture that will long live 
in the memory of all who were present,—this 
free school exhibition in a hall, which, not 
many months since, resounded with the cries 
of the slave-dehler as the auctioneer cried down 
men, women and children to the highest bid- 
der.” 

This examination closes the first term of six 
mouths, and may be considered as pretty fully 
testing the plan. What is remarkable, while 
all the other schools of the place have now a 
long vacation, these go right on through the 
summer. The children clamor for this, some 
actually erying when told the school might 
close. The teachers also not only cheerfully 
consented, but asked for such continued labor 
as a privilege. 

These self-made eflorts may not be perfect; 
these schools are not, perhaps, as good as those 
taught by men and women from the North, and 
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which they are not intended at all to discounte- 
nauce,—all that every one can do here is need- 
ed,—but we want this colored population to be- 
come self-reliant at once, though it be in an im- 
perfect way. We would show that there isa 
vitality within themselves ; that opportunity will 
induce development ; that they are pot always 
to be dependent on white help and Government 
charity, but are to sustain themselves, aud 
create their own institutions. In short, we 
Want possession of the great, unanswerable 
argument, that ‘hese millicns have in them the 
elements of manhood, and that, in obtaining 
freedom, they are in rapid preparation, or al- 
ready fit, for the social and civil privileges which 
we claim on their behalf. 


sienceeematiidmmemien 

From the Country Gentleman. 
INDIANS AND THE FIFTH 

FAIR OF THE IROQUOIS. 

The Fifth Annual Fair of the Iroquois Agri- 
cultural Society, was held last week, and de- 
serves attention, as being one of the best, if not 
the very best, Agricultural Fairs ever held by 
the Indians of North America. This Catta- 
raugus Reservation is twelve miles long and 
from two to three broad, being mostly in the 
valley of Cattaraugus creek, from its entrance 
into Lake Erie upwards, and in Cattaraugus and 
Erie counties, N. Y. The land is mostly allu- 
vium of a rich vegetable mold, well adapted to 
the growth of all grains, vegetables, and fruits 
suited to this climate. It is owned and occu- 
pied by the Seneca Indians, mixed with a few 
Cayugas and QOnondagas. ‘The Senecas are 
the most numerous of the New York Indians, 
there being about 1,600 on this reservation, and 
about 400 more of the seme tribe are located on 
the Alleghany river, in this State. 

We were agreeably surprised on seeing the 
advanced state of agriculture here, which is 
fully equal to that of a large portion of the 
United States. Indeed these Indians have bet- 
ter houses, churches, school-houses, barns, or- 
chards and crops, than the whites of many sec- 
tions of our country. At their recent Agricul- 
tural Fair, better and larger varieties of pota- 
toes, corn, and beans, were exhibited, than we 
have ever seenat any State or County Fair, 
and we have attended many. There was also 
a good show of most of the vegetables usually 
grown by farmers in the field and garden. The 
hogs were superior ; cattle and horses medium, 
and of sheep few are raised here, and there was 
but one on exhibition. 

In the female department, of needle and 
fancy work, there was a decided deficiency, ex- 
cept in ornamental bead.work. This is said to 
be owing to the few and small premiums which 
were offered in that department. There was an 
oil painting by Miss Hattie Pierce which de- 
serves notice, and also a farmers’ grass and 
grain bouquet,from the same person, evinving a 
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taste for the beautiful which is highly com- 
mendable. 

The Seneca males dress like the whites, but 
the females, especially the old full bloods, are 
tenacious in retaining their old costumes. They 
wear hats instead of bonnets, or else go buare- 
headed, or have a blanket or shaw! thrown over 
the head. Many of the young girls have hats 
such as are now commonly wora by many young 
ladies throughout the couutry. Many of them, 
both male and female, are well educated, and 
nearly all the young people understand the Eng- 
lish language. 

Notwithstanding the pains taken by our 
Government to protect the Lodians and preserve 
them as a distinct race, these Senecas are dwin- 
dling away—not that their blood will become 
extinct, but rather that amalgamation with the 
Caucasian race, will in the course of time de- 
stroy the characteristics of the full-blooded Iro- 
quois Indian. This work began with the early 
settlement of the country by the French and 
English, and is still being continued. 

8: Bb. Bucktey. 

Versailles, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

niandiiipeatasenisi 
“ But now they desire c better Country, thatis a heavenly.” 
l(eprews x1. 16. 
We have no home but heaven ;—a pilgrim’s garb we 
wear ; 
Our path is marked by changes and strewed with 
many & care ; 
Surrounded by temptation, by varied ills oppressed, 
Each day's experience warns us that this is not our 





rest. 

We have no home but heaven ;—then wherefore seek 
one here? 

Why marmur at privatioa, or grieve when trouble’s 
near? F 


It is but for a season that we as strangers roam, 
And strangers must not look for the comforts of a 


home. 

We have no home but heaven ;—we want no home 
beside ; 

O God, our Friend and Father, our footsteps thither 
guide, 


Unfold to us its glory, prepare us for its joy, 

Its pure and pertect triendsuip, its ungel-like 
employ. 

We have a home in heaven; how cheering is the 
thought! 

How bright the expectations which God’s own word 
has tanght! 

With eager bearts we hastea the promised bliss to 
share ; 

We have no home but heaven; O, would that we 
were there | 

Hymns for the Church on earth. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien INTELLIGEeNcE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 8th inst. 

Great Barrain.—Earl Russell had been formally 
installed as Premier, and the Earl of Clarendon as 
his successor as Minister of Foreign Aifairs. The 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, previous- 
ly held by the latter, remained vacant. The Zimes 
asserted, notwithstanding contrary statements by 
semi-official papers, that Earl Russell had fouad 
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considerable difficulty in reconstructing the} Min- 
istry, aud that some changes are likeiy yet to be 
made. 


The various papers contaiaed many speculations as - 


to the position likely to be taken by the Ministry 
under the new Premier, on the subject of Parliamen- 
taty reform. A speech made by W. E. Gladstone at 
Glasgow, io which he spoke of Earl Russell’s past 
course as giving reasonable assurance of the con- 
tinuance of a wise and enlightened policy, was in- 
terpreted by some as indicating a provable purpose 
to carry forward the work left uncompleted by the 
Reform bill of 1832; while others regarded its cau- 
tious expressions as proof that n0 understanuing in 
favor of such « measure bad been attained ia the 
cabinet. 


A special commission for the trial of the prisoners 
charged with being concerned in the Feniau conspi- 
racy, had been issued, directed to twelve Judges, and 
especially to Justices Fitzgerald and Keogh. They 
are empowered to adjourn so Cork, if necessary, but 
it is stated that the cases will be tried in Dublin. 
The proprietor of The Irish People, the paper seized 
in Dublin, bad instituted legal proceedings against 
the officers of police conc.rued in the seizure, and 
also against the Lord Lieutenant. 


Some casrs of cholera bad occurred at Woolwich, 
nooe of which had proved fatal. The British Reg- 
istrar General, in his return for the past quarter, re- 
marks that ever siace 1837, whea the causes of 
death were first registered, a certain rumber of 
dea hs from cholera, generally from the form prop- 
erly called summer cholera, have been recorded. 
chiefly in the 7th, 8th aud 9th mouths. Occasionally 
cases have occurred presenting the characteristics 
of Asiaic cholera. At Southampton the epidemic 
form has undoubtedly appeared, which may either 
pass over Eugland, or develop in the course of the 
next year its usual destructive tendencies. It is 
gratifying, he says, to know that London and some 
of the other large towns are now in a far better 
condition to encounter the epidemic thag they were 
either in 1848-9, or 1853-4, 

Diplomatic relations bad finally been re-establish- 
ed between Brazil and Great Britain. 

The rebel pirate Shenandoah, which notwithstand 
ing the close of the war had contiaued its depreda- 
tions on American vessels, chiefly whalers in the 
Northern Pacific and Arctic oceans, arrived in the 
Mersey on the 6th and surreudered to a vessel of the 
British navy. Toe Captaio stated that the last vessel 
he spoke was oue from Liverpool for San Francisco, 
from which be learned that the South was really de- 
feated ; whereupon be stowed his guns and ammuni- 
nition in the hold, and steered at once for Liverpool, 
not stopping at any ether port. A crew from the 
British vessel was placed in charge of the Shenan- 
doah after its surrender, conjointly with some offi- 
cers of customs, and the officers and crew were al- 
lowed to go on shore, being, it was reported, re- 
leas-d on parole. It was generally supposed that as 
soon as the necessary formalities were concluded, 
the vessel would be transferred to the goverament of 
the United States, but the Zunes says that under oo 
circumstances should the men be given up. 


Germany.—Prussia and Austria recently ad- 
dressed a note to the Senate of the free city of 
Frankfort, censuring a late meeting, in that city, of 
delegates from the German D:ets, which protested 
against the convention between Prussia and Austria 
relating to Schleswig-Holsteia, and also requiring 
it to prevent a meetiug of the National verein, a 
society for the establishment of the unity of Ger- 
many. The Senate replied by a nute, energetically 
rejecting the demands made upon, it, and citing the 
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Federal Constitution, which allows from no member 
of the German Confederation arbitrary intervention 
against the sovereign rights of other German States. 
The reply is said to have greatly offended the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. The meeting of the 
National-verein was held as proposed. 

In Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and other German 
cities, meetings bave been held and arrangements 
made for taking up subscriptions in aid of the 
freedmen in the United States. 

Spain.—The government has ordered that here- 
after all negroes taken in Africa, and brought to a 
Spanish colony, shall be made free, with the option 
of remaining in the colony and working under con- 
tract, or returning to Africa. Other negroes, now 
in the Spanish provinces of the Antilles, will be 
protected in their freedom by Spanish authority, 
as soon as the present arrangement of five years’ 
apprenticeship sbuall cease. 

The Spanish government has agreed to the Con- 
stantinople Sanitary Conference. 

Japay.—fficial intelligence has been received 
from the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires in Japan, under date 
of 8th month 6th, of the blockade of the coast of 
the province of Nagate by a naval force of the 
Japanese government. 


South America.—At the latest accounts, but 
little change bad taken place in the state of affairs 
in Chili. The nominal blockade still continued, 
although some vessels bad been permitted to enter 
and clear at Valparaiso. Admiral Pareja declared 
sll ports closed, though he had only seven vessels 
to enforce the decree. The Chilian government had 
igsued a number of letters of marque, for retaliation 
on Spanish commerce, and was making vigorous 
preparations to carry on the war. It was opening 
telegraph lines and roads into-the interior, had abol- 
ished all customs duties, and had declared thirty-six 
coest towns ports of Chili, to encourage blockade 
running 

The intelligence from Peru indicates a probability 
of early aews of some decided success or failure of 
the rebellion, as the revolutionists bad arrived near 
Lima, and the government troops had marcbed out 
to give them battle. 

Mrxico.— Monterey is said to have been captured 
by the Liberals. For some time past, the Liberal 
forces have been closely besieging Matamoras, but 
the latest accounts represent that On the night of 
the 8th inst. they raised the siege and departed, it is 
not known whither. This movement was supposed 
by some to be only a feint, with a view of afterwards 
surprising the place. It would appear that Juarez 
is sti!l at E] Paso, and that Maximilian’s announce- 
ment of bis departure from Mexico was incorrect. 
The Imperialist organs report various victories over 
bodies of Liberal troops, which the Liberals, on the 
other hand, represent as quite insignificant. The 
iwperial government is favoring the construction of 
railways and other industrial enterprises, and striv- 
ing to promote in various ways the material pros- 
perity of the country. 

Jamaica.—The, latest advices report the disturb- 
arees nearly, if not entirely, suppressed. Some ac- 
counts represent the matter as a conspiracy on the 
pert of the blacks for the extermination of the whites 
und mulattoes; but there appears no proof of this 
charge, and the actual violence was confined to a 
smal] section of the island. The authorities, how. 
ever, have acted as if they apprehended that politi- 
cal influences might have been at work to promote 
disaffection. A member of the House of Assembly 


named Gordon, a noted political character, a large ' 


land-bolder, and the Jamaica correspondent of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, was ar- 
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rested a few days after the outbreak, on a charge of 
inciting the people to rebel, was tried by court- 
martin], sentenced and executed. Two or three 
ministers of dissenting churches are said to have met 
a like fate ; and the editor of an independent journal 
published at Montego Bay was arrested, and taken 
100 miles from bis home, to be delivered to the 
military authorities. The government has offered 
ab amnesty to those who return to their allegiance, 
provided they have not been concerned in any ac- 
tual murders orarsous. A Jamaica paper estimates 
that over 1000 insurgents have been hung or shot 
iu the single parish of St. ‘Thomas in-the-Kast, and 
that the number may reach 2000 ere the trials by 
court-martial are over. 

Domestic.—Provisional Governor Hamilton, of 
Texas, has ordered an election for a Convention for 
that State, for the 8th of First month, the Conven- 
tion to meet 2d mo. 7th. 

The Provisional Governor of Florida has tele- 
graphed to the President that the Convention for 
that State bas annulled the ordinance of secession, 
abolished slavery, and declared all the inhabitants 
of the State, without distinction of color, free, and 
that no person shall be incompetent to testify as a 
witness, on account of color, in any matter wherein 
a colored person is concerned. It bas repudiated 
the State debt contracted in support of the rebellion, 
amended the Constitution in some other respects, 
and adjourned. Accuunts from other sources state 
that considerable discussion took place over prop- 
ositions to pronounce the secession ordinance null 
and void, and to declare that it always bad been so, 
but the majority would not accede to either form of 
wording, though the advocates of the form adopted 
contended that annulling was equivalent to pro- 
nouncing null and void. A committee was appointed 
to solicit of the President the release of Jefferson 
Davie, S. BR. Mallory, late rebel Secretary of the 
Navy, D. L. Yulee, formerly U. 8S. Senator, and ex- 
Governor Allison of Florida. 

Before the adjournment of the Georgia Conven- 
tion, resolutions were adopted appointing a com- 
mittee to memorialize the President for the relief of 
persons exempted from amnesty; and another com- 
mittee to memorialize Secretary MeCulloch to defer 
the assessment of taxes upon real estate until after 
the meeting of Congress, and that the assessment be 
made on the present value; also others declaring 
valid all contracts made during the war; and au- 
thorizing the governor to appoint three commis- 
sioners to investigate the cotton transactions of the 
State government, and report to the next Legisla- 
ture. 

Gen. Howard, head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has 
returned, within a few days, from an extended tour 
of observation in the South, in which he has ad- 
dressed both whites and freedmen, at various points, 
instructing them in their respective duties, and de- 
fining the objects of the Bureau. He is said to re- 
port favorabiy of the general status of the freedmen, 
but {cannot recommend the clusing of the Bureau. 
The whites who appear disposed to acquiesce in the 
free-lubor system are desirous that the U. S. troops 
should remain among them, to prevent or suppress 
any possible insurrection, while the negroes aiso de- 
sire their stay to protect them against any abuses 
which may be practised by thetr former masters. 

Maj. Gen. Augur has issued an order directing 
that bereafter no colored men shall be whipped, 
under any law of Virginia, within the limits of his 
department. The provost judge at Alexandria is 
directed to notify the proper civil authorities to this 
effect, and, if necessary, he will call upon any post 
commander to prevent the infliction of any such 
punishment. 





